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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 13, 1937 


AT A MOMENT when the force and power of treaty obligations 
between nations are being broadly challenged, the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace wish to record their 
conviction that there is no path to permanent peace, no hope for 
the reign of law and order in international affairs, save by an insist- 
ence upon the observance by nations of the solemn covenants they 
have made. They hold that a world in which no distinction is made 
between those who keep their word and those who break it, between 
those who seek to live at peace with their neighbors and those who 
commit acts of obvious aggression, is a world foredoomed to anarchy 


and the rule of the sword alone. In such a world no nation, great or 


' 


a er en I 


small, on whatever continent—our own included—can hope to be | 


at rest. 
They believe these principles to be of vital concern to the future 
welfare of America and declare that she cannot, if she would, divest 


herself of responsibility for their maintenance and defense. 
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PREFACE 


A symposium of studies published on the occasion of the tenth anni- 
versary of the Graduate Institute of International Studies at Geneva 
included one on the League of Nations by William E. Rappard, 
Director of the Institute. Mr. Rappard’s treatment of this subject is 
exceptional and the Carnegie Endowment is glad to make the study 
available to the readers of International Conctliation. 

Of equal interest in view of the opening of negotiations at Washing- 
ton for a reciprocal trade agreement between the United Kingdom 
and the United States is the extract from a speech made by Sir 
Archibald Sinclair in the House of Commons on December 21, 1937, 
published in this document under the title “British Policy in the 
Far East.” 

A third article is a critical commentary by Guglielmo Ferrero, 
Italian historian who since 1930 has been Professor of Modern History 
at Geneva University, Switzerland. on the policies of the Great 
Powers, particularly Great Britain and France, in respect to conflicts 
that have arisen in various parts of the world in the past seven years. 

The document concludes with the text of a lecture delivered on 
October 27, 1937, by George M. Stratton, Professor Emeritus of 
Psychology in the University of California, describing the obstacles 
to the attainment of world peace and the extent to which this ideal 
has already been realized. 

NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER 


New York, February 23, 1938. 
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WHAT IS THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS?! 


By WILLIAM E, RAPPARD 
Translated from the French by J. L. Mowat 


I—INTRODUCTION 


Of all the new terms in the language of contemporary politics, 
“League of Nations” is certainly the one that is most frequently 
and most universally employed. Diplomats, parliamentarians, 
journalists, lawyers, sociologists, men of the world, the man in the 
street, everyone in every continent is constantly using the expression. 
It occurs in the speeches from the thrones of the most civilized 
monarchies of Europe and in the palavers of primitive peoples in 
the most distant islands of Oceania. Whether it be to boast of its 
successes or, more frequently, to criticize its failures; whether it be 
to deride or to weep over it, or, which is much more significant, 
merely to mention some of its activities—everyone in every country 
has in the space of one brief generation acquired the habit of speak- 
ing of the League of Nations. 

But does to speak of it imply to understand what it is? Are people 
really aware of what they are discussing? More especially, are they 
agreed as to the meaning of the term and the true nature of the 
institution? Such is obviously not the case. Indeed, it is interesting 
to note that the discrepancy between the various interpretations 
put upon this term and this institution varies directly with the 
degree of education, erudition, and intelligence of those who discuss 
it. There may be little misunderstanding between the reporter of a 
news agency who mentions a meeting of the League and his readers. 
But a glance at any of the innumerable learned studies which have 
been devoted to this product of the political imagination of President 
Wilson will suffice to show that the better informed and consequently, 
presumably, the more authoritative the commentators, the further 
they are from agreeing with each other. 

In the eyes of some, who on account of their ambitious views 
might be called maximalists, the League is a confederation of States, 
or even a federal State in embryo. At the opposite pole of scientific 
thought are those who in their modesty may be called minimalists 

1 Extract from The World Crisis (Longmans Green & Co., Lae, 7, a symposium 


of studies published on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of raduate Institute 
of International Studies at Geneva. 
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and who consider the Geneva institution as merely an opportunity 
for diplomatic meetings. At best, they would add, it is an instrument 
or a procedure for international! collaboration which can be all the 
more easily used, but which is all the less useful in practice, because it 
in no way restricts the complete freedom of those who voluntarily 
and intermittently resort to it. 

Between these two extreme views there is a whole range of inter- 
mediate conceptions, many of which have nothing in common except 
being irreconcilable with the others. These interpretations, which 
are as varied as the general philosophy of their authors, generally 
tell us more about the latters’ personal preferences than about the 
exact nature of the object they are studying. 

Anyone who wishes to know the League of Nations, not as it 
should be in a world in conformity with the desires or prejudices 
of its commentators, but as it is in this world of reality, has two 
methods of unequal value at his disposal. The one is the legal method 
and the other the historical method. 

The legal method, if applied only to analysis of the Covenant of 
the League, may certainly throw light on the intentions of those 
who drafted that instrument, but it naturally cannot reveal the true 
character of an institution which, although born of their efforts, has 
certainly not developed according to their expectations. If, on the 
other hand, one attempts to understand the nature of the League 
by extending the application of the legal method from an analysis 
of the Covenant to an analysis of the decisions taken by the various 
organs of the League, one is met at the outset by a major difficulty. 

These decisions in fact are given not merely by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, but also by all the other organs of 
the League. Even if one were prepared to admit that The Hague 
never tries to read into the Covenant more than it contains or than 
its authors meant it to contain, one certainly cannot say the same of 
Geneva. No one need feel offended at any doubts cast on the legal 
orthodoxy of the doctrines applied on the shores of Lake Leman, 
since after twenty years’ experience the decision has been taken to 
set up a ‘committee to study the application of the principles of the 
Covenant’’ of the League of Nations. 

Everyone realizes that the Covenant as drafted in Paris in the 
spring of 1919 has not always been faithfully applied or one might 
even say has actually been violated on several occasions. Whether 
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it is inapplicable, as is alleged by the representatives of most of the 
States members of the League, or whether it is simply disregarded, 
as is maintained by the opponents of this view, they are all agreed 
that it has not been applied. How can one expect the legal method 
to throw light on the question when all it can do is to analyze a 
Covenant that is not applied and legal decisions which are at variance 
with its provisions? The only truth that emerges from these juristic 
ruins is that of the complete antinomy between the law and the 
historical reality. 

When this antinomy has been found to exist, the student who is 
anxious to determine the real nature of the League of Nations has 
no alternative but to resort to another method. In order to under- 
stand the real nature of an institution which has been so unfaithful 
to its constitution he must study its evolution and its actual work 
rather than the fundamental law on which it is based. That means 
that he must call on the historical method to make good the inevitable 
shortcomings of the legal method. 

Within the limited scope of this study there can be no question 
of considering in detail all the activities of the League of Nations 
in all the different fields in which it has worked in the course of 
seventeen years. It is not even possible to give a general survey of 
these activities. It will suffice to determine its real nature and for 
this purpose to discover the principal changes to which it has given 
rise in the life of the international community. 

It is these changes indeed, much more than the clauses of the 
Covenant, which throw light on the institution which has its head- 
quarters in Geneva. Just as in economic theory the value of a com- 
modity is determined by the intensity of the need it satisfies or of 
the privation that would result from its abolition, so the rea! nature 
of a political body is revealed by its actual contribution to the life 
of the collectivity or, what amounts to the same thing, the loss 
that the community would suffer in its disappearance. Judged in 
this way by the extent to which it has enriched the international 
community or the extent to which that community would be im- 
poverished if it vanished, the League of Nations takes on an impor- 
tance which may be variously assessed by its friends and its foes, 
but which must be recognized by any impartial historian. 

The League of Nations has conferred on the world a heritage of 
which humanity scarcely dreamt before the war, and which since 
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the war it has become so accustomed to possess that it would seem 
to have forgotten its novelty and to underestimate its value. Any 
attempt to give a complete account of this heritage must study it 
under three main heads: institutions, habits, and principles. 


II—TueE NEw INSTITUTIONS 


The international institutions which have arisen as a result of the 
creation of the League of Nations include on the one hand those 
mentioned in the Covenant—Assembly, Council, Secretariat, and 
Permanent Court of Internationa! Justice—and on the other hand 
a large number of technical bodies. Of these bodies which have been 
set up under the auspices of the League in the last twenty years, 
the International Labour Organisation is the only one which was 
in the minds of the authors of the Peace Treaties. The others were 
established by the Assembly and the Council to meet the needs of 
international life as conceived by the leaders of those bodies— 
individuals, groups, or national governments. 

A closer study of these various institutions will show that they 
differ from each other not only in their tasks but also in their position, 
structure, spirit, and working rules. All are international, but in 
very different senses and to very varying degrees. 

Those of the institutions which are most heard of in the inter- 
national field are precisely the ones that are most directly and most 
strongly dominated by the national factor. For instance, the Assem- 
bly and the Council of the League of Nations, the periodical meetings 
of which are always events or at least incidents of greater or less 
importance in international life, are composed solely of national 
delegates acting on instructions obtained entirely from their national 
governments. The first duty of these delegates, therefore, is to 
represent and defend purely national interests. 

Yet their functions are far from being exclusively national. The 
very fact that they have to play their national part on an inter- 
national stage before an international audience and in collaboration 
with colleagues of other nationalities suffices in itself to make them 
international. 

But that is not all. Although delegates of their respective countries, 
they are at the same time members of an international body. As 
such, they have to elect office bearers—that is, to appoint represen- 
tatives of other nations to preside over their joint deliberations. 
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Similarly, they are sometimes called upon to elect foreigners to 
carry out tasks of common interest or entrust to small committees, 
on which they themselves may not be represented, the task of pre- 
paring proposals and plans in the common interest. 

Again, they are required to draw up and pass a common budget 
which, although derived from national contributions, is nevertheless 
international in respect both of its resources and of the purposes 
for which they are used. 

Nor is that all. At practically every session of the Council and 
sometimes also at the Assembly, one or other of the members finds 
himself called upon to exercise functions which are neither national 
nor even strictly international in the usual sense of the term, but 
rather supernational. When, for example, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Sweden is asked to preside over the deliberations of the 
French and Turkish delegations with regard to the future status of 
the Sandjak of Alexandretta, he is not, strictly speaking, representing 
Sweden directly as a national State or even indirectly as a State 
member of the League of Nations. He is rather representing the 
League of Nations itself, for is he not chosen to carry out these duties 
just because of his national disinterestedness, which he is called upon 
to place at the service of the international collectivity? 

Although the first duty of members of the deliberative bodies of 
the League of Nations is a national one, there is a second duty which 
is more universal in its scope and in the responsibility it involves. 
No one who has taken an active part in the work of either of these 
bodies can have failed to be conscious of the duality of their functions. 

The same is true to an even more marked degree of the organs 
of the International Labour Organisation which correspond to the 
Assembly and Council of the League. Here again the government 
delegates to the International Labour Conference or the Governing 
Body are appointed by purely national authorities and receive 
orders from no one but those authorities. But in this case also these 
delegates, in carrying out their national mission, are often required 
to engage in international activities and to assume international 
obligations like their colleagues of the Assembly and the Council. 
Moreover, they have at their sides compatriots representing the 
interests of employers and workers, and these delegates, although 
appointed by the national governments, are entirely free to oppose 
the policy of those governments. In both these bodies, therefore, 
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the national factor is confronted not only with an international 
factor but also with influences which, although occupational and 
therefore of a different type, are none the less genuinely extra- 
national. 

What is true of the International Labour Organisation is true also 
mutatis mutandis of the other technical bodies of the League of 
Nations. In every case the delegates, appointed by their governments 
or at the suggestion of their governments, are called upon not only 
to accomplish a national mission but also to engage in activities 
for the benefit of a collectivity wider than the nation, and in so doing 
they are subject to influences and impulses that have no connection 
with the instructions received from their governments. It will even 
be found that the more technical the subject under discussion, the 
greater is the importance of these influences and impulses, while 
the importance of the governments’ instructions declines. The more 
technical the problem, the more inclined governments are to leave 
matters to the personal judgment of their delegates, and the more 
this judgment tends to be governed by considerations other than 
national. 

Nevertheless, in all the deliberative bodies of the League the 
national factor is still the dominant one. The national States have 
the last word, and when the representatives cannot agree on such a 
last word, the action of these bodies is paralyzed. 

The position is quite different in the administrative services which 
act as secretariats for the various deliberative bodies. In them— 
the Secretariat of the League, the International Labour Office, and 
the Registry of the Permanent Court of International Justice—the 
officials, although recruited from different countries and retaining 
their nationalities, are in the service of a single international col- 
lectivity. They are appointed by a chief who is himself in the service 
of the same international master, and officially their duties are 
toward him alone. 

In those administrative bodies, therefore, internationalism is 
much more strongly developed than in the deliberative bodies. 
Structure, functions, spirit, loyalties, all are international, or at least 
should be according to the constitution of these institutions. National 
influence does, of course, make itself felt in the recruiting of staff 
and sometimes even in the exercise of their functions. The national 
States which control the international budget do not always conceal 
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the fact that they wish to have a number of representatives and a 
degree of influence in the staff commensurate with their contribu- 
tions. But the definite rule in this field is internationalism. National- 
ism is the exception, and when it asserts itself it is a violation of the 
international law publicly proclaimed by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, compliance with which should be insured by the respon- 
sible chief within his services. 

If the deliberative bodies be considered as the national power- 
generating engines in the mechanism of the League of Nations, and 
the administrative services as the international power-transferring 
shafts, the members of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
may be said to be the supernational governors. 

Elected by the Council and the Assembly and therefore national 
in origin, they are, or should be according to their constitution, 
free from all national influences in the exercise of their lofty functions. 
But these functions, although in no wise national, are not really 
international in the strict sense of the term. They are definitely super- 
national. The judges are not conciliators or mediators, and if any 
of them were to behave as if they were entrusted with some such 
international mission, they would be violating their obligations. 
Their task is to lay down the law. In order to do so with complete 
independence and impartiality, they must not be servants of their 
countries anxious to define national interests, nor must they be inter- 
national officials endeavoring to establish harmony between different 
countries. The judge worthy of the name is always above party. As 
the parties in the Permanent Court of International Justice are 
States, the members of that tribunal are really exercising super- 
national functions. 

It must be admitted that in this case also the strict spirit of the 
law has perhaps not always been scrupulously respected. It would 
even seem that by making provision for national judges to sit on the 
Court when no citizens of the countries that have appealed to the 
Court are members of the tribunal, the legislator, alarmed at his 
own boldness, had set the example of infringing the fundamental 
principles of his own creation. 

Nevertheless, the constitution and actual working of this tribunal 
are a very significant triumph of supernationalism over nationalism. 

If one considers only external appearances and judges the League 
of Nations simply by the international or supernational institutions 
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to which it has given birth, one would be entitled to consider it a 
real confederation of States. Very few confederations in history, and 
certainly not the Swiss and American ones in particular, began their 
existence with such an imposing federal framework. We would 
hasten to add, however, that these appearances are deceptive, and 
that such a conclusion would be premature, to say the least of it. 
This framework, which is indeed more imposing than powerful, 
does not involve any real subordination of the parts to the whole, 
without which there can be no firmly established confederation. 
But even if the term confederation appears too ambitious to be 
applied to the League of Nations in its present state, the institutions 
with which it has endowed humanity represent a first contribution 
by internationalism to our political civilization—a contribution the 
importance and significance of which cannot be denied. 


III—Tue New Hasits 


In addition to these institutions, the League of Nations has 
endowed humanity with a number of new habits which appear to 
the author equally important and significant. These habits are those 
of the automatic nature and the publicity of the new international 
meetings. 

Every year since 1920 the Assembly of the League of Nations 
has met in Geneva. It is attended by the official representatives of 
some fifty States, including twenty or thirty Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs. For almost one month out of the twelve the foreign policy 
of the European nations is carried on not so much between different 
capitals by means of ambassadors, ministers, notes, telegrams, and 
indirect negotiations, but rather from hotel to hotel by the chiefs 
who are directly responsible for this policy; they visit each other 
and accept invitations to lunch and dine with each other. In between 
these friendly meetings the guests and their collaborators—ministerial 
colleagues, diplomats, parliamentarians, and high officials—indicate 
in speeches delivered before the journalists of the whole world either 
the main lines of their general policy or their views on a host of 
technical questions. 

Similarly, three or four times a year the Council of the League of 
Nations brings together, under more intimate conditions but with 
equal publicity, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of half a dozen of 
the most important countries of the world. 
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In addition to these periodical meetings, which are generally 
reserved for representatives of the States members of the League, 
there are numerous occasional conferences to which, in addition, 
representatives from States that have not accepted the Covenant 
are invited and which they are always ready to attend. 

All this international coming and going takes place in a small 
Swiss town, without any necessity for extensive preliminary negotia- 
tions and without raising any grave difficulties as regards precedence 
or any serious complications concerning etiquette. To a contemporary 
of the Vienna Congress or even to a pre-war diplomat all this would 
appear inconceivable, incomprehensible, and, indeed, scandalous. 
Their astonishment, which can easily be imagined when one remem- . 
bers the methods and procedure of traditional diplomacy, provides 
an indication of the great importance of the real revolutionary 
change that has taken place in international habits in the course of 
half a generation. This change, which one may deplore or admire 
but which at any rate has taken place, is undoubtedly a direct con- 
sequence of the creation of the League of Nations. If President 
Wilson had not insisted on inserting in all the peace treaties con- 
cluded in 1919 a covenant for a general association of States, the 
world would not have known the state of affairs just described, 
which is unprecedented in the history of humanity. 

In less than twenty years, as a result of the existence of the League, 
international relations have thus undergone a transformation on 
the value of which, as has been said, opinions may differ, but the 
extent of which is sufficient in itself to make it an historical event 
of the first magnitude. States in their mutual relationships have 
entirely changed their habits by pooling their national concerns 
to a degree hitherto unknown and, by the publicity given to them, 
inviting the opinion of the whole world on them. That is a very 
significant triumph for internationalism for which its supporters 
must thank the League. 

The fullest possible account must therefore be taken of this fact 
in any attempt at defining and understanding the League and 
assessing its work. 


IV—TueE NEw PRINCIPLES 


Has the League, in addition to endowing the world with new 
international institutions and habits, helped to enrich its political 
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philosophy and ethics by introducing new principles? This is the 
question which still remains to be briefly considered. It is extra- 
ordinarily difficult and delicate to determine what has been done in 
this field if one wishes to reach the real facts that lie behind the lip- 
service done to the principles of the League. 

If one were content to judge only by appearances it would suffice 
to quote the famous Preamble to the Covenant, which outlines the 
motives that actuated its authors in drafting it and indicates the 
purpose they had in mind. But it must be repeated that these motives 
and purposes are not the subject of the present inquiry, which is 
concerned with the principles revealed in the policy of the States 
members of the League. In spite of that it may perhaps not be out 
of place to reproduce here the text of that prefatory profession of 
faith if only to show what a gulf lies between the ambitions of the 
founders of the League and the actions of their successors. The text 
is as follows: 

The High Contracting Parties, 

In order to promote international cooperation and to achieve 
international peace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 
by the prescription of open, just and honorable relations 
between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the understandings of inter- 
national law as the actual rule of conduct among govern- 


ments, 
and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized 
peoples with one another, 
Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 


Of the principles laid down in this Preamble we may mention 
first of all those with regard to which it cannot be said that the League 
enriched humanity, either because they were already known before 
it came into existence or because they have been obviously dis- 
regarded since that time. 


A. Collective Security? 


This applies first of all to collective security. That principle, which 
is alluded to in the Preamble by the words “inorderto . . . achieve 
international peace and security,’’ is expressly laid down in Article 
10 of the Covenant, according to which ‘“‘the members of the League 
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undertake to respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League.’’ This is the most ambitious provision of the 
Covenant, and if it could have been applied in accordance with the 
intentions of its authors it would have meant a radical transformation 
in the community of nations. Instead of a group of sovereign States 
there would have been a confederation, or at least an alliance, able 
to suppress war just as any civilized State is able to suppress crime 
because of the organized solidarity of all its members. It was in this 
spirit that President Wilson conceived the principle contained in 
the last of his fourteen points enunciated on January 8, 1918, which 
reads as follows: ‘‘A general association of nations must be formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guaran- 
tees of political independence and territorial integrity to great and 
small States alike.” 

It is only too evident from the failure of the League to take action 
in the Manchurian affair and its setback in the Abyssinian question, 
that it is either powerless or else disinclined to apply this principle. 
That could be foreseen from the day when the United States invoked 
Article 10 as the principal reason for their refusal to accept the 
Covenant. Today it can no longer be ignored. All the States one after 
another have indicated by various expressions of public opinion 
and even in the definite statements of their respective governments 
that they are resolved not to resort to war in order to safeguard 
this principle, except in circumstances and in districts in which its 
violation would endanger their own vital interests. If collective 
security is to mean nothing more than the protection which neighbors 
are prepared to afford each other when threatened by some possible 
aggressor, then all the defensive alliances known to history are there 
to prove that this is no new principle. 

In so far, therefore, as collective security is intended only to pro- 
tect two or more allies against the warlike attacks of one or more 
possible adversaries, it is né new thing. In so far as it is conceived 
as being a general reciprocal alliance for the prevention of war as 
laid down in Article 10 of the Covenant, it is practically universally 
repudiated at the present time. 

Collective security can therefore not be reckoned among the 
international conquests of the League of Nations. 
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B. Disarmament? 


Nor can one place to the credit of the League disarmament, of 
which moreover no mention is made in the Preamble to the Covenant 
but which is closely linked up with collective security in Article 8. 

Of all the failures of the League, that which was the outcome of 
more than ten years of discussion concerning the limitation and 
reduction of national armaments was the most serious and created 
the greatest disappointment. 

It was the most serious because the world is now engaged in an 
armaments race more unbridled than any in history. Moreover, 
this race began just when the famous conference convened by the 
League to set humanity free from the threat and burden of arma- 
ments broke down, and since then the threat and the burden have 
become more terrible and more intolerable than ever. 

It was also this failure that created the greatest disillusionment. 
The peoples of the world, having little idea of the complexities of 
the organization of peace, considered this Geneva institution above 
everything as one that would free them from the bondage of militar- 
ism. The fact that the League of Nations is now out of favor in so 
many circles is due to its proved inability to achieve this object more 
than to any of its other failures. 


C. Greater Honesty? 


Nor can one count among the advances achieved by the League 
those dogmas of a higher morality laid down in a language that is 
not lacking in grandiloquence in the Preamble to the Covenant. 

In that Preamble, the High Contracting Parties emphasize the 
necessity for “the prescription of open, just and honorable relations 
between nations,” “the firm establishment of the understandings 
of international law as the actual rule of conduct among govern- 
ments,’’ and “the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples. with 
one another.” 

It would be showing an unwarranted cynicism to deny entirely 
the sincerity of the authors of those noble declarations, but it would 
be showing an equally unwarranted blindness to see in them the 
faithful expression of the principles which have inspired the inter- 
national politics of the world in the last seventeen years. 
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Immediately after the war, peoples, and even governments, were 
in the state of mind of a child who has just escaped from some deadly 
peril into which he ran through his own fault. Is that child a hypocrite 
when he assures his family that he will never do it again, that he 
has determined to change his conduct entirely and that in future 
his goodness will be a pledge of his safety? Why throw doubts on 
the sincerity of his repentance? Surely it is obvious that he swears 
to himself the same as he promises to others? But if in the course of 
years this child, forgetful of his fine resolutions, falls back into the 
same errors and therefore exposes himself to the same dangers, will 
he not have merited the fate by which he is threatened and can it 
be considered unjust to judge him by his recent errors rather than 
by his earlier resolutions? 

It is in the same spirit, the present writer thinks, that one must 
assess both the professions made by governments in 1919, when 
they solemnly announced that henceforward their actions would 
be in accordance with international law, and their policy during the 
last few years, which, it must be frankly admitted, constitutes the 
most flagrant disavowal of these professions. 

No, the League of Nations has certainly not set up new funda- 
mental principles of international good faith. It has certainly not 
persuaded its members to adopt justice, honor, and respect for treaties 
as their rule of conduct, as was announced in the Covenant. One 
may even suggest that in the last generation there has been a decline 
rather than an improvement in the amount of respect shown by 
States for their given word. Far from enforcing and guaranteeing 
such respect, it would even seem that the League of Nations has 
helped to depreciate the value of international conventions in the 
public mind by making their conclusion too easy and increasing 
their number too rapidly. 

What, for example, of all the International Labor Conventions, 
which are more often signed than ratified, and more often ratified 
than applied? What of the international guarantee of the rights of 
minorities, which was first proclaimed, then disregarded, and finally 
unilaterally repudiatec? What of the fundamental provisions of the 
Covenant itself and the Treaties of Peace of which it forms a part? 
What of all the subsequent conventions in which the signatory States 
renounced war as an instrument of international policy? 

Alas, it is not only in the case of their currencies that post-war 
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governments have practiced devaluation by repudiating their earlier 
engagements. Just as the excessive issue of bank notes brought about, 
together with a depreciation in the unit of value, a collapse of public 
credit, so it would seem that the conclusion of innumerable pacts 
and treaties has led to a depreciation in international engagements 
and thus dealt a severe blow to mutual confidence. 

In a world that was ready to become a federation, the establish- 
ment of an increasingly close network of reciprocal obligations 
between the constituent parts might be taken as a precursor of the 
final unification. But in a world undermined by internal antagonisms, 
in which unification is passionately opposed by rival nationalisms, 
it is impossible to put the same interpretation upon this phenomenon. 

In truth, the attitude of the various States to the movement which 
gave rise to the post-war international agreements has been very 
characteristic. All accepted them with greater or less enthusiasm 
in so far as the conventions offered obvious technical advantages 
and only slightly restricted their national freedom of action; it was 
quite different when they were asked to sign political pacts directly 
involving their national sovereignty. During the last few years these 
agreements have been advocated and opposed by different States on 
different grounds. 

Certain States consider such engagements dangerous because they 
tend to impose on the signatories responsibilities which the national 
opinion is not prepared to accept. It was the fear of such responsi- 
bility that led the United States to remain outside the League of 
Nations, Canada and other Dominions to urge from the outset that 
Article 10 of the Covenant be deleted, Great Britain to reject the 
protocol of 1924, and many countries, such as Switzerland, to ask 
that Article 16 be made less strict. Other countries, such as Japan, 
Germany, and Italy, are hostile to such agreements because they 
tend to establish a state of international stability which would be 
inconvenient for some of their ambitions. Others again, such as 
France, the Little Entente, and China, look with favor on such 
agreements for exactly the same reasons as the previous States 
object to them. Even in the case of these last States, which were the 
only ones that openly championed any agreements providing mutual 
guarantees, recent experience shows that their sympathy rapidly 
evaporates when such agreements prove to involve obligations as 
well as to convey benefits. 
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Is it surprising that in a world of this temper the scrupulous respect 
for “all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples with 
one another’ has not come up to the expectations of those who 
drafted the Preamble? Is it surprising that this respect, far from 
becoming stronger, has grown weaker as the number of obligations 
increased? Is it not obvious, finally, that the hope of establishing 
“just and honorable relations between nations” has been disap- 
pointed, while nationalism has steadily spread and recognizes no 
justice or honor beyond the cult of national sovereignty alone? 

Must one then conclude that although the Covenant has possibly 
endowed political literature with a few new formulae, the League 
has made no actual contribution to international ethics? The author 
does not take this view. He believes, on the contrary, that on four 
points at least it is possible, without deluding oneself or being taken 
in with fine words, to prove that a real contribution has been made. 
He considers that it is just to recognize and possible to demonstrate 
that the world owes to the League of Nations not only the proclama- 
tion but also the acceptance by the general opinion of four new 
principles. They are the principles of international cooperation, 
international peace, international publicity, and international 
arbitration. 

These four dogmas which have been added to the ethics of our 
age will now be briefly examined, reversing the order in which they 
are mentioned in the Preamble to the Covenant. 


D. Arbitration 


Let us consider first of all arbitration. It is only very discreetly 
mentioned in the Preamble to the Covenant in the assertion that 
“the maintenance of justice’’ is necessary. 

In mentioning arbitration here and interpreting it in its widest 
sense as meaning the peaceful settlement of international disputes, 
it is not intended to suggest that that was an invention of the proph- 
ets of 1919. On the contrary, the whole history of the nineteenth 
century is taken up with the progress of the system of peace whereby 
negotiation under the chairmanship of an impartial third party was 
substituted for brute force as a means of settling international dis- 
putes. In fact, it was perhaps in its efforts in this direction, culminat- 
ing in the two conferences at The Hague, that pre-war humanity got 
nearest to the organization of a real League of Nations. 
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It is worth while noting this fact and also that arbitration in the 
narrower sense occupies a definitely minor place in the Covenant, on 
the outskirts of the new methods of procedure it introduced. 

Nevertheless the establishment and recognition of the principle 
of peaceful settlement, by the intervention of impartial third parties, 
of any dispute likely to involve war, are regarded by the present 
writer as one of the fundamental advances which civilization owes 
to the League. 

It is true that all the States members have not always resorted 
to these methods, and consequently that the League has not always 
succeeded in preventing or repressing violence, but the public outcry 
caused by its recent failures in this direction is surely a sufficient 
indication of the profound change that has taken place in the public 
mind. Cannot that change be attributed to the work of the Geneva 
institution? 


E. International Publicity 


In the second place comes international publicity. By advocating 
“‘the prescription of open relations between nations” the signatories 
of the Covenant were affirming a conviction that was particularly 
dear to the heart of President Wilson. He was persuaded that the 
peoples were more attached to peace than some of their governments, 
and he therefore considered that intérnational relationships could 
not but gain if they were openly discussed before the general public 
instead of being left to the intrigues of secret diplomacy, 

Even if this democratic mysticism was partly illusory, it was 
accepted by the League of Nations from its earliest meetings. The 
authors of the Covenant were themselves inspired by this principle 
when they laid down in Article 18 that “every treaty or international 
engagement” must be published. Notwithstanding the revolutionary 
character of this rule, which, as a matter of fact, has been more 
faithfully observed by the United States than by many of the mem- 
bers of the League, the four thousand odd conventions reprinted by 
the Secretariat are not the main tribute paid by the League to inter- 
national publicity. 

The most important feature of this publicity is the fact that the 
doors of the Assembly, its committees and all important conferences 
have been opened to the public, thus giving world opinion an oppor- 
tunity, through the world press, of sharing in the work and problems 
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of the League. In this way the League introduced not merely an 
entirely new method, but also an entirely new principle into inter- 
national life. 

The radical antinomy which emerges when one contrasts this 
method and this principle, which are essentially democratic and 
parliamentary, with the censorship and secretiveness in force in 
contemporary dictatorships illustrates better than any other form 
of demonstration the essential incompatibility between the League 
of Nations and the nationalism with which it is at grips. One has 
merely to reflect for a moment on this antinomy, its causes and its 
effects, to realize that in a world dominated by the League of Nations 
there would be no place for national dictatorships, any more than 
there would be a place for a League of Nations in a world given 
over to such dictatorships. 


F. Pacifism 


The third new dogma enunciated by the Geneva organization is 
that which condemns war and extols peace. It is true that long before 
1919 civilized humanity had definitely expressed its love for the 
latter and its horror of the former. It is true also that the signatories 
of the Covenant, while accepting “ obligations not to resort to war,” 
did not absolutely proscribe it. 

Nevertheless, the League of Nations, as a result of the spirit which 
animates it much more than of the letter of its constitution, is at 
the present time the most influential champion of the pacific ideals 
of humanity and the most active center for opposing war. Thanks 
to it, peace, which had formerly been only a pious aspiration, has 
become a synonym for international order, and war, which many 
formerly considered glorious, is now generally recognized as a crime. 

By the mere fact of its existence and by the many resolutions 
solemnly, officially, and unanimously adopted by the representatives 
of the States meeting under its auspices, the League has done more 
in twenty years to banish war than all the objurgations of poets and 
denunciations of pacifists had been able to achieve in the preceding 
centuries. 

In saying this, the author is not suggesting that humanity is now 
safe from the bellicose designs of its enemies, nor is he going back 
on what was said above concerning the material powerlessness of 
the Geneva institution to deal with international violence. All that 
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he is claiming is that, thanks to the League of Nations, war has come 
to be looked upon by all civilized persons as an offense in a sense 
that was not formerly known. Even if an aggressor can still succeed 
in defying Geneva with impunity, as appears possible and probable 
in the light of recent experience, he will not be able in the future, 
any more than in the recent past, to plead the cause of his bellicose 
actions successfully. He must choose between these actions and the 
approval of civilized society, which has been provided by the League 
with a forum which it did not formerly possess. It is before this peace 
tribunal that the cases of high treason against humanity will in 
future be heard. The decisions of that tribunal, whether they take 
effect immediately or not, cannot be a matter of indifference to any 
government that cares for its own future and the future of its country. 


G. Collaboration 


In addition to arbitration, publicity, and peace, the League of 
Nations has also laid down the principle of international collabora- 
tion. This also, in the author’s opinion, is a really valuable addition 
to international ethics, although such collaboration was not unknown 
before 1919 and although there is still room for the system to be 
perfected. The innovation, and this would seem to be extremely 
significant, lies in the fact that such collaboration was formerly 
occasional, intermittent, and fragmentary, whereas now it has be- 
come regular and continuous and extends to the most varied fields 
of human activity. 

Thanks to the League, the States of the whole world, and not only 
those that signed the Covenant, have become increasingly ready to 
submit their national policies to discussion with a view to bringing 
them into line with the policies of their neighbors. This effort at 
internationalism is all the more remarkable because it has been 
carried out at a period when elsewhere nationalism has become par- 
ticularly uncompromising and quick to take offense. 

Reference was made above to the new method that this entails; 
but there has not only been an innovation in diplomatic methods, 
there has also been a change of attitude with regard to the bound- 
aries of national concerns and those concerns that go beyond those 
boundaries—that is, a principle of collaboration unknown before 
the war. 

It must be admitted that the application of this principle has 
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been hindered by nationalist claims, so that it has not yet led to 
very important consequences. In practically all the international 
conferences convened to coordinate and unify diverging national 
policies, the agreements reached have fallen short of what was aimed 
at, and the actual achievements have fallen short even of the terms 
of these agreements. In view of this situation it is surprising that 
after so many vain efforts, so many failures, and so many disappoint- 
ments, the principle of international collaboration should have 
remained so much alive. It has not been rejected by the faithful 
members of the League, or by the States which remained outside or 
even by those which have withdrawn. This means that notwithstand- 
ing the blind pride of nationalisms dominated by an idea that is 
obviously hostile to international collaboration, some powerful 
instinct is guiding the peoples towards a common goal and teaching 
them to fear isolation. 


V—CONCLUSION 


If, having outlined the new institutions, the new habits, and the 
new principles with which the League of Nations has endowed 
humanity, we now try to define it, we will still find ourselves very 
embarrassed. The creation of an institution which has had these 
political effects is obviously an historical event of the first impor- 
tance. The institution itself defies classification on any traditional 
basis. It does so just because of its novelty. It has no precedent in 
the annals of humanity and therefore no place can be found for it 
in any of the categories established to classify and distinguish from 
each other any earlier institutions. 

The League of Nations is as different from the ententes, alliances, 
and confederations of which history tells us, as an airplane, for 
example, is from a litter, a sedan chair, a coach, a train, or a motor- 
car. To say that the League is an international institution and the 
airplane a means of transport is merely classifying these two new 
species in older genera. It is only giving half a definition. To complete 
the definition it is necessary to discover their exact nature and there- 
fore to examine their origin, their structure, and more especially 
their functions. 

That is what the author has briefly tried to do for the League of 
Nations. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that the League is an inter- 
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national institution more far-reaching in its composition than any 
previous entente, except the technical unions, and more general 
in its competence than they were. It is more fully supplied with spe- 
cial institutions but less solidly built than most of the confederations 
of history. Its aims are more numerous and more ambitious and its 
functions more varied than those of the traditional alliances, but 
it involves fewer restrictions on the freedom of action of its members. 
It is an institution the destiny of which is still uncertain; its previous 
development has been rapid and somewhat feverish, like that of all 
beings in the early stages of their growth, and it may presage a 
gradual increase in strength just as well as early dissolution. 

But as the League of Nations obviously meets a need of humanity, 
the essential unity of which is more firmly established and more 
clearly revealed with every step in scientific and technical progress, 
one may without undue rashness prophesy that its dissolution, if it 
occurred, would merely be the prelude to its early resurrection. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN THE FAR EAST? 
By Str ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 


If we look at the situation in the Far East, it seems to me that there 
are four main lines of policy from which we have to choose. One 
would be to clear out of China altogether. That is the policy which 
in the present situation the pacifists must advocate; but I will spend 
no time on it, because no responsible British Government could 
ever adopt it. The second would be to reach an understanding with 
Japan in harmony with their present policy towards China, but not 
only would that policy be contrary to our obligations under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and to our Nine-Power Treaty 
obligations, and injurious to British interests and prestige, but it 
would also make impossible that close understanding with the 
United States of America on which all parties in this House have set 
their hearts. For that and other reasons, it would be unacceptable 
to public opinion in this country and in the Dominions. It seems, 
therefore, unnecessary to discuss it further. 

There remain two further choices—one, what I understand to be 
his Majesty’s Government’s policy, of neutrality in the struggle 
between China and Japan while endeavoring to secure respect for 
British interests in China; and the other policy, which I advocated 
in our last Debate on this subject, of the fulfilment of our obligations 
to the Chinese under the Nine-Power Treaty. In advocating that 
policy I recognized frankly then, and I still do, that such a policy 
would involve economic pressure on Japan. If I may say so with 
respect to the Leader of the Opposition, this is the point where I 
thought his speech was least convincing, because if we are to under- 
take a policy of economic pressure upon Japan, we must realize 
the probability that, if that pressure is to be effective, it will provoke 
retaliation unless we are prepared with such a force as will make the 
prospects of the success of that retaliation hopeless. 

Therefore, it would be fatal, and I would almost say criminal, to 
embark upon such a policy without having adequate forces at our 
command. Force would be used only in the last resort, but if we 
embark upon it we must not allow ourselves again, as in the Abys- 
sinian dispute, to be deterred from making our policy effective by a 
threat of war from the aggressor. It would, therefore, be necessary 


2 Reprinted from Oficial Report of Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), Vol. 330, 
No. 41, December 21, 1937. 
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to have on the spot adequate means of resisting armed retaliation, 
Moreover, I recognized in that Debate, and I still do, that if the 
nine Powers, or the majority of them, were to act together in uphold- 
ing the Nine-Power Treaty, the United States of America would 
have to take the lead, but I added that his Majesty’s Government 
ought to declare that we are willing to play our part in this effort to 
uphold the sanctity of treaties and the authority of the law of nations 
against aggression. 

Let me frankly concede that the Government did so, but, unfortu- 
nately, without result, and the Brussels Conference was a miserable 
fiasco, discouraging to all except those who take a diabolical delight 
in the breakdown of every effort to uphold law and reason against 
force in the world. I ask his Majesty’s Government to make another 
and a bolder effort before they turn their back upon this policy. 
Let them make it clear to the United States not only that they will 
stand by them in every effort which they may make to defend the 
sanctity of the Nine-Power Treaty, but let them give the United 
States Government an undertaking and tell them exactly what con- 
tribution his Majesty’s Government are prepared to make to the 
common effort if the United States Government take the lead. 

Such is the policy which I advocate—a stand based on inter- 
national law and justice, but meanwhile the outrages on the Yangtze 
River and the loss of British lives and property, as well as other 
deplorable incidents, such as the Japanese victory march through the 
International Zone at Shanghai and interference with the Chinese 
Customs—all these incidents have raised a different question from 
that of defending the independence and integrity of China under the 
Nine-Power Treaty and the Covenant of the League. They have 
raised the question of protecting British lives, property, and legitimate 
national interests in China. It is a different question from that of 
upholding the Nine-Power Treaty, and it needs different but not 
less decisive treatment, if the damage to British interests and prestige 
—not only in China—and the even greater dangers inherent in a 
vacillating policy are to be avoided. 

When the Government sneer at the Opposition for being prepared 
to stand up for abstract conceptions of justice and freedom but not 
being prepared to defend British interests, I ask, What are the 
Government going to do to defend British interests in the situation 
which is now developing in the Far East? I would ask the House to 
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consider the size and importance of our interests in China. It is no 
mere question of the profits of a few capitalist adventurers. It touches 
the livelihood of scores of thousands of our fellow-countrymen. Our 
total trade with China for the first nine months of this year amounted 
to £12,000,000, excluding Hongkong and Manchuria, and the leased 
territories of China. Our investments in China amount altogether 
to something like £240,000,000. Our invisible exports in the shape 
of interest on loans, earnings of shipping—4o per cent of the trade 
of China is carried in British ships—insurance, banking, and profits 
of private firms with immense investments in real estate are enor- 
mous. Then there is the trade of the ports of Shanghai and Hongkong. 
They rank fifth and sixth among the ports of the world. There is not 
a port in Europe except Rotterdam, not one in Britain except London, 
not one on the continent of the United States of America except 
New York, and not one in Asia, except Kobe, which has a trade equal 
to the trade of Hongkong and Shanghai. All these sources yield 
important sums to the British Exchequer, and give employment 
to British workpeople. The loss of our interests in China would 
spell increased burdens for taxpayers, increased unemployment and 
lower standards of living for our people. 

Let us make no doubt about it. The respect that the militarists of 
Japan will show for British interests will be in direct ratio to our 
capacity and resolve to defend them. If the resolve of his Majesty’s 
Government is to be measured by the few ships that we now have in 
Chinese waters, our position will be progressively undermined by 
Japanese encroachment, with consequences which will extend far 
and wide throughout Asia and the Empire. No doubt, if the Japanese 
win in their struggle with China and if we still have no greater means 
of defense on the spot than we have now, they will keep an open 
door in China for British merchants, but across it will be written the 
word ‘“‘exit.”’ The officers and men of the British Army and Navy 
have done wonders in recent weeks in maintaining the traditions 
of their services and the prestige of their country, but their resources 
are meager, and vague threats are no substitute for calm and delib- 
erate action. The Leader of the Opposition, in his speech at the open- 
ing of the Debate, referred to a speech which was made by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty at Pimlico, and in the course of it the First 
Lord said that ‘any country which underrates the strength of the 
British Navy will be making a mistake which may prove fatal to 
their happiness.” 
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It reminded me of King Lear: 


I will do such things— 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
the terrors of the earth. 


No doubt the halls of Pimlico quaked at the fall of this thunderbolt. 
Still it was a remark which, if it were necessary to make it at all, 
was quite a fitting one to come from the First Lord. The First Lord 
was also reported as referring to the incidents on the Yangtze, and 
here I want to be quite fair to him, because I understand that he 
has been misreported. But this report has been in the newspapers, and 
I know that it has misled other people besides myself, and I therefore 
do not wish to attribute to the First Lord responsibility for what was 
reported, because I understand that he disclaims it. It has appeared 
in the newspapers as though a Minister of the Government had said 
that the Japanese have expressed their deep regret in unqualified 
terms, and as if he thought that we should accept their full apology. 
I am very glad to know that the First Lord did not say that, because 
if that were the policy of the Government, I can imagine none more 
likely to encourage Japanese militarists to underestimate the strength 
of the British Navy, with results no less fatal to the happiness of our 
own people than to theirs. If we want to impress Japanese militarists 
with the strength of the British Navy we must find a better means 
than by bombast. It is not the strength of Ulysses’ bow that foreign 
nations doubt, but the capacity of right honorable Gentlemen to 
bend it. 

In reply to a question yesterday, the Secretary of State said that 
the attitude of his Majesty’s Government toward any threat to 
Hongkong had been made plain. Yes, in words but not in that lan- 
guage which alone the militarists of other nations understand. Not 
the use of force—I am not advocating that at the moment, but I 
suggest the movement of ships to a position from which, if British 
interests were directly attacked, they would be available for defense. 
Such a movement would be in no way inconsistent with the policy 
of neutrality of his Majesty’s Government in the struggle between 
China and Japan. It would commit his Majesty’s Government to no 
intervention, military or economic, in that struggle. It would be 
undertaken only on the basis of the closest cooperation between 
ourselves and the Government of France, both in European and in 
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Far Eastern waters. Fortunately, the firm and loyal friendship 
between ourselves and France makes it feasible. Granted such co- 
operation, French and British interests, both in Europe and in the 
Far East, could be effectively protected, and would, therefore, be 
respected. Without it militarists and dictators will go on kicking the 
democracies from pillar to post until at last they go too far, and we 
shall suddenly find ourselves on the brink of the catastrophe of war. 

In such a policy involving no departure from our neutrality in the 
struggle between China and Japan, and limited to the protection of 
British interests in the Far East, we should have no right to call for 
the cooperation of the United States of America. Those of us who, 
above all things, want to see Britain working with the United States 
of America in defense of law and freedom against force and aggres- 
sion, must never make the mistake of asking the United States of 
America to come and help us in defending purely British interests. If 
the Government have to confine their policy within those limits, 
they must rely on their own strength. Nevertheless so long as close 
consultation is proceeding, and the Secretary of State has assured 
us that such consultation is proceeding, between our Government 
and the United States, there could be no misunderstanding in the 
United States of our motives; and it might well be that, once our 
determination to act on our own responsibility became apparent, 
the United States might on its own responsibility decide to act on 
parallel lines for the protection of its own interests. They might be 
encouraged to go further and take that lead which alone could put 
American and British action on the higher ground of principle, the 
sanctity of treaties and the maintenance of the authority of law in 
the relations between nations. 

I am sure that there is no policy more ardently desired by this 
House as a whole than close understanding, friendship, and coopera- 
tion between ourselves and the great American republic. Public 
opinion outside this House and in the press is equally united. Yet 
those who will the end, must will the means. It is sad to see the 
apostles of isolation pressing their suit upon the American people, 
for nothing is more certain than that America will never cooperate 
in a policy for the protection of British Imperial interests. American 
public opinion is still averse to American cooperation with the 
League of Nations, because they regard it as a European institution 
through which they might be drawn into European quarrels, but 
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they honor its ideals and respect those who defend them. The loyalty 
of Britain or any other European nation to the League wins their 
sympathy and treachery to the League incurs their disgust. 

Nor can supporters of General Franco help those who are endeavor- 
ing to win American friendship, for nothing is clearer than the hatred 
of American opinion for fascism in all its forms, and their devotion to 
democracy. The only lines upon which our two nations can work 
together are, on the one hand, a resolute defense of the sanctity of 
treaties and the substitution of the rule of law for the anarchy of 
power politics, and, on the other hand, the pursuit of peace through 
trade and economic disarmament. Let me quote one passage from a 
speech of Mr. Cordell Hull; it is indeed the burden of a whole series 
of his speeches. 

An adequate revival of international trade will be the most 
powerful single force for easing political tension and averting 
the dangers of war. 


So strongly do I believe this that I welcome the reference which the 
Prime Minister made, necessarily somewhat short and vague, to the 
work of Mr. van Zeeland. If we want peace in Europe let us start by 
restoring the prosperity of the peoples of Europe by reducing the 
barriers to trade between the Danubian countries, and give full 
scope to the economic interests of Germany and Italy without insist- 
ing on our rights under the most-favored-nation clause. If we want 
economic cooperation with the United States of America do not let 
the Federation of British Industries wreck it, or the Ottawa Agree- 
ments block it. If we want the open door in China let us reopen the 
door in the British Colonial Empire. Let us break the shackles of 
Ottawa and Protection and march forward freely with the United 
States towards the goal of peace. 
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THE RULE OF FEAR? 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


A nation that desires peace—and here I refer especially to those 
Great Powers upon whom rest almost exclusively the responsibilities 
of peace and war—seems at first sight to have the choice of two 
methods to attain it. The first method consists of a firm and resolute 
attitude towards refractory States, and the creation of confidence 
among the pacific nations: the latter will then spontaneously evolve 
an effective means of cooperation, thus making warlike action by the 
discontented increasingly difficult. This was the plan which the found- 
ers of the League of Nations proposed to follow at the time of the 
League’s inception, and which they have gradually abandoned, 
particularly after 1930, in favor of the alternative method. 

According to the latter, the peace-seeking nation, by means of the 
most prudent and restrained conduct, must first of all avoid any 
directly quarrelsome issue with the aggressive State, and in those 
issues which cannot be avoided, must be ready to give way, even at 
the expense of dignity or of more tangible sacrifices. Second, it must 
hold itself aloof from all conflicts arising between other Powers, 
although the outcome of such conflict may, by the enfeeblement or 
overthrow of weaker States, involve vital changes in the general 
balance of power. Finally, it must ceaselessly strengthen its own 
defense forces in order to reduce the likelihood of direct aggression 
against itself, and to arrest the conflagration already spreading in 
other parts of the world. 

I have said that those Powers desirous of peace have gradually, 
particularly since the year 1930, abandoned the first policy in favor 
of the second. Indeed France and Britain, the two European Powers 
principally interested in the preservation of peace, have, for the 
last seven years, merely made an attempt at the first policy without 
ever carrying it through to its logical conclusion, and have broken 
it off at the first sign of difficulty, to resort to the second policy of 
individual security. The latter certainly has the advantage of sparing 
the nation the strain and effort required by a resolute policy of oppos- 
ing the threats of aggressive Powers. At first sight this policy also 
appears to ward off the dreaded menace of war, by allowing aggressors 
to have their way in matters sufficiently unrelated to the nation’s 


* Reprinted from The Forinighily, February, 1938, by permission of the Fortnightly 
Review, Ltd., London. 
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interests, in the hope that they will thus exhaust their energies. I 
believe, however, .such calculations, if they really are calculations 
and not merely the result of lazy and complacent inactivity, to be 
entirely mistaken. If this policy is followed, the danger of war is 
merely retarded and becomes more serious. The events of the last 
seven years prove this beyond a doubt. If we recall these events in 
chronological order, it will help us to understand why the pacific 
States, in choosing a policy of individual protection in preference to 
one of international solidarity, have taken a path leading inevitably 
to war. 

The policy of the League of Nations, that is the policy of inter- 
national solidarity, was first put to the test during the struggle 
between China and Japan (September, 1931—March, 1933). Accord- 
ing to the book, the conflict should have been settled by arbitration 
agreed upon by all members of the League, whereas in actual fact 
the deciding factor was the force of arms. It is true that the members 
of the League condemned the conduct of Japan, but nothing whatever 
was done in the form of sanctions rigorous enough to force the 
delinquent State to abandon illegal methods. There was no lack, 
certainly, of speechifying, advice, and denunciation, but the actual 
and effective aid which the members of the League were bound by 
the Pact to extend to China was not forthcoming. Further, it was 
not extended because this step would have involved risks which the 
principal Powers were not prepared to take. France had interests in 
Indo-China, Great Britain in Hongkong and elsewhere in the Far 
East, while the United States had economic interests against which 
Japan was in a position to retaliate. 

Japan quickly realized that the League’s policy would place no 
serious obstacles in her way, for the very good reason that neither 
France, Britain, nor the United States were disposed whole-heartedly 
to support that policy. In the course of her diplomatic controversy 
with China and with the other members of the League of Nations, 
both at the Council of the League and before the Assembly, she was 
able to estimate the true value of the League’s policy. It soon became 
clear that this policy would never go beyond the limits of verbal 
protestation and did not even involve Japan’s expulsion from the 
League. The latter’s half-hearted intervention failed to render the 
slightest assistance to China; but, on the contrary, it furthered 
considerably the cause of Japan, in the first place by revealing the 
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real desires of the States that had cause for alarm at the prospect 
of her victory, and also by dulling the fears of the Powers with 
regard to their own interests while the policy of solidarity was being 
attempted. 

The experience gained by this episode was not without value to a 
Power whose intentions were very similar to those of Japan. There 
is no doubt that the Italian Government, in putting into action its 
long-conceived plans for the conquest of Abyssinia, counted on the 
weakness and indecision of the League’s policy, as glaringly shown up 
when put to the test in the matter of Manchuria. For Italy, once in 
possession of Eritrea, had always aimed at annexing the Abyssinian 
highlands. As long as she believed, however, that France and Britain 
were ready to defend the colonial status quo, she would not have 
dreamed of undertaking the conquest. It was towards the end of 
1933, after the failure of the League in the struggle between China 
and Japan, that the head of the Italian Government ordered the 
preparations for the war in Abyssinia, which he considered necessary 
to wage within two years from that date, probably to avoid the risk 
of a change in the international situation. The Italian Government 
was not mistaken in its estimate of the League’s policy, for in spite 
of the great agitation and protest raised at the outset of the war, as 
soon as more definite action became necessary, the League hesitated, 
and finally failed in its task. 

Subsequently there was a great to-do as to who was to blame. In 
France the responsibility for the League’s failure has been thrown 
for the moment on M. Laval; but the truth of the matter is that 
M. Laval’s policy was very popular in France, and nowhere was real 
opposition raised against it. Even the Socialists were reserved in their 
criticism. The people were unanimous with the government in their 
readiness to sacrifice Abyssinia for the safety of France; it was hoped 
that Italy, satisfied with her conquest, would then range herself on 
the side of France against Germany. No one was concerned with the 
obligations undertaken in the League Covenant; in other words, no 
one seriously considered facing the immediate risks of a policy of 
solidarity for the sake of the preservation of international peace. 
I have myself been able to verify that the majority of Frenchmen 
had not the slightest idea of what the League was, nor of what it 
stood for. A professor of the Sorbonne and member of the Institute 
said to me, as though stating a self-evident truth: “For France, 
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the League is simply the obligation of the rest of Europe to come to 
her aid, should she be attacked by Germany.” 

England seemed at first to take a more serious view of the Abys- 
sinian affair and its possible repercussions on the whole European 
situation. British opinion appeared to realize that the invasion of 
Abyssinia was capable of upsetting the already precarious balance 
of peace, and demanded from her government the application of the 
Covenant. The British Government seemed desirous of putting the 
machinery of the League into motion. During the days which fol- 
lowed Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech at Geneva in September, 1935, it 
was said among the delegates that the British Foreign Secretary 
had given the assurance of England’s decision to go the whole hog. 
I do not know if this was true, but it was generally believed, and the 
whole policy at Geneva was determined by this belief. Then, at the 
end of the year, we were confronted by the Hoare-Laval plan! This 
plan consisted of the transformation of the League from an instru- 
ment of defense against aggression, into one which not only made it 
easier but also less dangerous for the aggressors, It was, thus, an 
attempt by two of the greatest peace-seeking Powers of Europe to 
withdraw from the risk and effort demanded by the application of 
the Covenant, and to sacrifice the weak to the strong. 

The indignation of British public opinion caused this plan to be 
abortive and, in any case, the Italian Government had no intention 
of accepting it. But some months later, when. the military resistance 
of the Abyssinians was broken, British public opinion likewise 
jibbed at assuming the responsibility for more severe measures than 
those of economic sanctions. The latter did not seriously impede 
the course of the war, they merely served to exasperate the Italian 
Government, who were able to celebrate not only their victory over 
Abyssinia, but also their triumph over the League’s policy. 

The British and French statesmen were certainly not undismayed 
at this further discrediting of the League, for which they were 
responsible, but their dismay did not prevent them from being 
delighted when the Assembly of the League, on the evening of July 4, 
1936, decided on the raising of sanctions. Those who were present 
at Geneva on that evening were able to verify the general satisfaction 
among English and French circles at the triumph of the “realist 
policy,’’ as it was called by British conservatives and French social- 
ists alike. They were both content to have assured the peace of 
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England and France for some time to come, through the sacrifice 
of Abyssinia; Italy would now, it was assumed, become a conservative 
nation, who would unite with the other pacific nations, and resist with 
them the actual or potential enemies of international law. 

Once again the realist policy was mistaken. Scarcely two weeks 
passed before the Spanish troubles began. Now the Spanish conflict 
was closely linked to the Abyssinian war, and the significance of 
this link must be grasped if we are to understand the present situa- 
tion in Europe. In February, 1936, in the middle of the Abyssinian 
war, the head of the Italian Government came to an understanding 
with the Spanish generals preparing their rebellion. He wanted a 
friendly government at Madrid, who would be willing to support 
him by allowing him to make use of the Balearic Isles and other naval 
bases in the struggle which was likely to break out sooner or later 
between Italy and England. Italy had then, in the middle of the 
Abyssinian war, begun seriously to involve herself in Spanish affairs, 
in anticipation of a war with England. If the reasoning of British 
and French statesmen, which caused them to sacrifice Abyssinia 
and the League for the sake of their own peace, had been correct, 
the Italian Government would have ceased negotiations with Spain 
after the raising of sanctions. On the contrary, it increasingly renewed 
its efforts to the point of sending an army into Spain. The reason for 
this was, of course, that if the Italian Government had feared a war 
with Britain before the raising of sanctions, it feared one afterwards 
still more. In this apparent paradox lies the key to the whole Euro- 
pean situation of today. The British Government has sent quantities 
of friendly letters to the head of the Italian Government during the 
last year; it has been extravagant in expressions of cordiality, and 
has even signed certain papers, but it has continued to arm with 
feverish haste. Promises and pacts have little value to Signor Mus- 
solini, since he is an adept at the violation of them. One factor only 
counts with him: arms. A great deal more than a ‘“gentleman’s 
agreement’’ is necessary to allay the anxieties of the Italian Govern- 
ment, as long as Britain continues to control the Suez Canal and to 
increase her armaments. What Italy aims at is a totally new balance 
of power in the Mediterranean, and one more favorable to her own 
security. For this reason she not only does not diminish her inter- 
vention in Spain, but continues to strengthen it as much as possible. 

If France and Britain find themselves today in the position of 
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grappling with a thorny problem in Spain, it is the result of their own 
policy in the Abyssinian war, in which they were concerned exclusive- 
ly with their individual security. This exclusive concern has, in its 
turn, raised complications in Spain. Events in that country have 
again placed France and Great Britain in the position of choosing 
between two policies to secure peace. According to international law 
which has been in force for two centuries, France and Great Britain 
have not only the right, but are bound to supply the Spanish Govern- 
ment with the arms it requires. Italy and Germany, on the other 
hand, by supplying arms to the insurgents, committed an act of war 
against Spain according to the tenets of the League. No one can say 
what would have happened if France and Britain had fulfilled their 
obligations to the Spanish Government but fearing a more or less 
hypothetical international war, they invented “non-intervention.” 
The latter had the appearance of a middle way between the realist 
policy and the policy of the League, but in reality it was an attempt 
by France and England to safeguard their own peace at the expense 
of their obligations and by the sacrifice of Spain. The result of this 
policy is plain after eighteen months’ trial; never was peace so pre- 
carious, nor the danger of war so imminent and horrifying. The ulti- 
mate result of non-intervention may very well be the overthrow of 
the present balance in the Mediterranean, which would prove fatal 
to France and Britain. France runs the risk of encirclement on her 
third frontier and the cutting of her communications with North 
Africa; Great Britain of having the western gates of the Mediter- 
ranean closed against her—altogether a fine result of the policy of 
seeking one’s own peace without too much concern about the peace 
and the rights of one’s neighbor! 

But this is not all; the Spanish war has had its repercussions in 
the Far East. Japan takes advantage of the European deadlock to 
make war on China, with the obvious intention of more or less 
transforming that country into a Japanese protectorate. This time, 
even if the Powers had genuinely desired it, it was going to be 
extremely difficult to pursue a policy any more in accordance with 
the principles of the League than that of the Brussels Conference, 
which, even in its outward forms, barely attempted to conform to 
these principles. First, Japan being no longer a member of the League, 
the latter was not disposed to bring pressure to bear on her by means 
of diplomatic measures, and so rouse public opinion, as in the case 
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of the first war between China and Japan; second, the solidarity of 
the remaining members of the League had been so much weakened 
by previous encounters that none of them dreamt of attempting to 
obtain even such an agreement as that which led to the sanctions 
against Italy. The general feeling among great and small Powers is 
that henceforth each must seek its own salvation by increasing its 
armaments and its alliances, and without involving itself in any issue 
which might place it in opposition to a stronger Power. 

The world is at present in the thrall of universal fear. Everyone is 
afraid, and this terror increasingly emphasizes the fact that the 
solidarity of the pacific nations has disappeared, and that independ- 
ence is guaranteed by force of arms alone. Now it is clear that France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, by reason of their status and 
power, are the only nations in a position to make an effective effort 
to reestablish this solidarity which is the essential basis of reasonable 
confidence between nations and of a sufficiently stable international 
balance. But these Great Powers have not so far given the slightest 
indication of wishing to produce a policy capable of reacting in no 
uncertain manner against the present grievous state of international 
anarchy. Absorbed as they are in the avoidance of all immediate 
risks, their abortive attempts at a policy of “‘solidarity’’ only serve 
to discredit it. For, as soon as this policy seems likely to involve 
them in a conflict which touches their own interests too closely, they 
hasten to abandon it, and leave to their fate the weaker States, 
whom they have often incited to resistance by promises of help. 
They do not cease to proclaim the sanctity of treaties, but do nothing 
which might involve the smallest sacrifice to themselves in order to 
make these treaties respected. The feeling of insecurity increases 
continually among the nations, and with it the mistrust and fear 
which are the immediate causes of war—indeed, I would say, are, as 
it were, the symptoms of a war which has virtually begun. 

The first war in Manchuria brought about the Abyssinian war; 
the latter provoked the war in Spain, and the Spanish war the second 
conflict between China and Japan. No one knows where this unhappy 
chain of events will end. After Japan and Italy, will it not be Ger- 
many’s turn? Wars beget wars, and one of the causes of the present 
number of conflicts is the policy followed by France and Great 
Britain with the best intentions, but with methods so ineffective 
that they are bound to produce a result which will be the exact 
opposite of what is desired. 


IS WORLD PEACE AN ATTAINABLE IDEAL? 
By GEoRGE M. STRATTON 


I 


None of us wishes to be quixotic in his international aims. There is 
so much of sane work waiting in our troubled world, so much that is 
important and within our powers, that we should gladly keep our 
hands at these, and turn away from what is at once alluring and 
impossible. 

So we will examine the proposal to have world peace, and attempt 
to judge whether this lies at the rainbow’s end. Or does it, rather, 
belong with human flying, or speech across oceans—things long 
unrealized, declared to be impossible to realize, and then made real. 
If there are solid reasons for holding that a warless world is incredible, 
let us know them and turn, sadder and perhaps wiser, to other 
things. Is, then, world peace, as the older Moltke believed, a mere 
dream? 

Our decision may depend largely on the form we give to this ideal. 
For it takes different shapes in the mind. 

World peace means for some a world in which there can be no war. 
The ideal, for such persons, is of a mankind that has reached a 
quality of life not only far beyond what has yet been attained in the 
society of nations as a whole, but far beyond what has yet been 
attained by any member nation in that society. In the United States, 
for example, there is and always has been lawless violence by individ- 
uals, and we have had States in rebellion against the Federal Govern- 
ment, which the government labored years to suppress. Much as 
we pray that no revolt in our country will ever occur again, it is not 
impossible. Likewise, in the British Commonwealth of Nations there 
is crime, and rebellion has not been unknown; and against our 
strongest hope, it may occur again. The Commonwealth and the 
Union have great power to control their citizens, their member 
peoples, and yet even here the peace is not an inviolable peace. 

Or again, the ideal may be not only of a degree of peace beyond 
what is found in any large community, but of peace to be kept without 
those means which all our actual large communities have always 

«Reprinted, with a slight change of title, from Problems of War and Peace in the Society 
of Nations (Lectures arranged by the Committee on International Relations, University 
of California: Second Series, autumn, 1937). The reprinting is with the permission of the 
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sity, holders of the copyright. 
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felt compelled to use. The world of nations, in this ideal, is to be 
without visible government, without court of law, or police. The 
community world-wide would be of nations living in an unviolent 
orderly anarchy. 

Only the family or the small chosen fellowship has ever attained 
this kind of peace. Good will and self-control, indispensable in all 
orderly companies great or small, have never been enough even in 
our nation, which has sought to hold compulsion down to its lowest 
terms and raise liberty to its highest. Our polity would fail, we 
believe, without a government prepared to define our several rights 
and obligations, to adjudge and redress violations, to defend both 
the weak and the strong against the reckless and the malevolent. 

Now a world order with both or either of these two characters 
seems to me hardly worth long attention. I do not look to see such an 
order come. Even Milton, political thinker as well as Puritan and 
poet, did not conceive God’s kingdom to be incapable of rebellion. 
Even less did he conceive it to be unorganized, ungoverned. And so 
for myself the way leads whither, I believe, it must have led in Mil- 
ton’s thinking about this world—leads not to a noble anarchy nor to 
a society in which there can be no revolt, no breaking of law. Such an 
ideal, in my judgment, needs no more of our time; there is so slight a 
probability that it will ever be attained. 

A different ideal is already suggested—of a world at peace because 
it has become a greater community not essentially unlike one of the 
great political communities we know—Sweden, Switzerland, Great 
Britain, France, Canada, or the United States—with government 
perhaps of some new form, as the United States Government was a 
new form, and as the British Commonwealth under the Statute of 
Westniinster is a new form today. The ideal which I would ask to be 
allowed to examine with you will by no means turn its back on all 
that is better than the nations have yet created, but it would be 
born in imperfection and with the way open for advance. Peace as 
I conceive it will not come entire or not at all, There can be less of it, 
or more. Our country has peace within its borders, but has little 
beyond the rudiments of peace. Denmark and England and Switzer- 
land have more. 

The knotty problem for us, then, is this: Is it possible to have 
nations, in their conduct toward one another, dominated by a com- 
mon will for order under law, and not by private violence, a communal 
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order at first no nearer its goal than what is now in the better actual 
political communities? Can the nations as a whole come to an organ- 
ized readiness to work together for the common welfare, somewhat as 
do the Swiss cantons, or the member nations of the British Com- 
monwealth, or the States of our own Union? The League of Nations 
as conceived by Smuts, Cecil, and Wilson, would also illustrate the 
object of our inquiry. We shall not feel tempted, I am sure, to confuse 
this ideal of a world in the beginnings of political order with a world 
perfect in all respects—perfect in its economics, medicine, law, 
education, fine arts, manners and morals, and religion. This, again, 
is in no country of our world, not even the best. A world which kept 
the peace through law and through good will in nine of every ten 
nations, would not have these, but would have the way open for 
a more determined advance toward them than is possible where war 
must be in the center of each nation’s mind. 

An ideal like this will to some seem no ideal at all, but only the 
maundering of crass realism. Yet even this moderate ideal—for it is 
an ideal, I must think—will seem to many an unattainable ideal. 
The obstacles in its way, they believe, are insuperable. We now 
come to our task. 

Is this defeatist judgment right or wrong? There cannot at once 
be a plain Yes or No. We shall have to fetch a wide compass, with 
soundings and a sharp lookout; we must explore the many obstacles, 
appraise their height, see also what powers we have to surmount 
them and what motives there are for setting ourselves resolutely 
to the work. 


II 


What are the most important of the obstacles? We shall find a 
formidable array of them. And first let us have before us the obstacles 
that seemed fixed, like mountain ranges, in the very nature of things. 
These and the obstacles that are man-made will not be appraised 
until after they have passed in rapid review. 

At the head of the array comes what belongs, not to psychology 
alone, but to all biology, the struggle for existence. This, by writers 
who out-Darwin Darwin, is seen as the central principle of inter- 
national life, and warfare as the form this struggle takes among 
nations. Warfare is thus regarded as the greatest if not the sole 
means by which the better nations are chosen and the worse are left, 
an inescapable force for the world’s good. 
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Next come certain inborn traits in mankind and in many of the 
animals below man—a native readiness to feel aversion, to be angry, 
to fight. War, it is held, is this reaction become a reaction of men in 
the mass—in the clan, the tribe, or the nation. Racial prejudice is 
named among these native reactions of men, an antipathy toward 
those who are not of our stock, which leads to war and helps to make 
war ineradicable in the intercourse between race and race. The feeling 
between Occident and Orient, between Italian and Abyssinian, is 
thus seen as the outburst of deep forces, the hot volcanic forces in 
our nature. 

Often these particular inborn forms of reaction—instinctive racial 
prejudice, instinctive anger, instinctive pugnacity—are summed 
up in the term “human nature.’’ Human nature, it is felt, will forever 
defeat all attempts to have men live at peace with one another; 
human nature has always defeated it, and human nature never 
changes. A similar thought is expressed in other words. In a book on 
The Psychology of War, written by an officer of the United States 
army, General Eltinge, and published by our Government for the 
instruction of its soldiers, we find: “Civilization is but skin-deep,”’ 
and “Scratch a civilized man and find a savage.”” The real man, in 
this view, is affected only on the surface by the effort of the family, 
school, religion, and State, to make him humane. The real man is 
inalterably a savage and a killer. 

But no catalog of the barriers against orderly life among nations 
is complete that includes only those that come from nature. There 
are others quite as real, perhaps as difficult to move. They are made 
by man. He himself builds walls which prevent him from seeing 
squarely some of his fellows, from feeling with them, and working 
with them. These, too, are barriers to peace, because they make more 
difficult if not impossible the coming of that sense of common inter- 
ests, of common resources, outer and inner, which are indispensable 
for the joint effort by which the desired world order can become real. 

The name of these man-made creatures is legion. My selection 
from among them all can be but a sample. 

A name perhaps as good as any for them all might be “national 
prejudice,’’ the counterpart of racial prejudice. It is the antipathy 
so often evident between certain nations—between France and 
Germany, between Germany and Russia, between Russia and Japan, 
between Japan and China. It has its degrees; and in some low degree 
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at least, and in some particular direction, it is nearly universal. 
We ourselves are not wholly without national prejudice. 

In nations it is like electricity, having two poles. I have just 
illustrated only its negative pole, its repulsion, its passionate opposi- 
tion to a people under another government than our own, a prejudice 
against. At its positive pole is also a prejudice, but now a prejudice for, 
for ourselves. This is the national self-esteem which is a part of health 
in national life. No nation can live without valuing itself in some 
degree. This is needed to give the nation solidarity, organized 
strength. It does not come naturally, it comes by art; it must be 
stimulated. And to make sure that the nation has enough, it is over- 
stimulated, and what is needed psychologically to balance it is 
neglected or is drugged into sleep, until we have in the end the 
monstrous self-love which makes many a nation fairly impossible 
to work with, and indeed dangerous to be at large. The nation’s 
self-valuing completely blinds it to the value of its neighbor nations; 
its own interests alone have a call upon its powers. If these interests 
can be furthered by deceit, seizure of another’s land, the bombing 
of cities with their civilian men, women, and children, such action 
seems justified. Even in its milder degrees, which no nation can forego, 
this self-esteem disturbs the judgment, so that the nation fondly sees 
itself as peace-loving beyond all other nations, as waging only 
righteous wars, as higher-minded and, if not exactly the chosen 
people, at least the choicest of all peoples in the world. 

Let us look more intently at this national prejudice with its two 
poles, of prejudice for ourselves and of prejudice against others. 
We shall notice aspects of it that deserve to be named separately. 
They overlap. We have no need here of nice distinction. 

There is patriotism, which is psychologically of one blood with 
nationalism—patriotism having its wide range of temperature from 
tepid to boiling and then on to degrees which could be gauged only by 
a pyrometer. Patriotism has also various breadths and sincerities, 
ranging from what we find in Lincoln down to what was in the eye 
of Samuel Johnson when he declared patriotism to be the last refuge 
of a scoundrel. A certain quality in those who are aptly called “ patri- 
ots for profit” should not be overlooked. In some degree and in its 
best quality no nation can do without patriotism; while in some 
other degree and quality it is a very pest in international life. ‘‘ Na- 
tionalism”’ is the word for the high temperatures, the divisive features 
of patriotism. 
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Another obstacle is sovereignty, which is the cold fact that nations 
are politically independent, each politically supreme like a sovereign. 
They know no government over them, they live in a virtual anarchy 
around them. 

While sovereignty is a cold fact, it must be named among the 
warm things in national self-esteem. Thus it comes into the field 
of psychology. For the fact does not remain an external fact; it is 
recognized, treasured, acclaimed. The independence marked by the 
brave term ‘“‘sovereignty’’ becomes a vested national interest, 
emotionally guarded, its slightest diminution resisted as though it 
meant the break-up of the whole national structure. Sovereignty, 
thus converted into a national treasure, almost into a national idol, 
resists the changes, the approach toward organization, essential to 
peace. 

Autarchy also is among these obstacles. It is not a fact, like sov- 
ereignty, but is what some would make a fact. There is already, 
indeed, a good measure of separation of nations—in their production, 
commerce, and finance. The autarchists would take this and make 
it greater, to the last possible pitch. To whatever degree they succeed, 
by so much is the chasm between nations widened, and the task is 
made harder of bringing them a little closer together, to set their 
hands at the common work. 

Finally, as a part or as a display of national prejudice, comes the 
double standard of conduct. For the behavior of individuals toward 
individuals is almost universally judged by a different standard 
from that used for the behavior of nations toward nations. In our 
personal relations, there is approval of truth-telling, of respect for 
others’ possessions and for others’ lives. The opposites of these are 
disapproved—lying, stealing, homicide. And with the disapproval 
goes disgrace. But when men’s minds move out into the region of 
national conduct, then suddenly from some cupboard of the mind 
comes an entirely different standard, and a man is praised and re- 
warded for deeds that between individuals would blacken his name. 
Men are decked out in most honored vestments and are given high 
titles, to go forth and deliberately seize others’ land, burn their 
dwellings, and slaughter them and their families. 

Now this low level of international conduct, fostered by this 
perverse standard of judging it, is not merely a matter of moral 
regret, it blocks the way to peace. For peace can be reached only by 
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constructive collaboration. And collaborators must believe one 
another and be without fear that one’s fellow worker will stab one 
to the heart. International cooperation, so difficult even at the easiest, 
becomes tenfold more difficult because some nations’ solemn pledge 
is worthless; after fair words, they rain bombs on a fellow nation’s 
capital; they do their best to destroy its government and the nation 
itself. This is done by the proudest of ill-behaved nations. But even 
in the best-behaved, the sense of honor and obligation is far below 
that of their own individuals. A common belief is that a nation is 
above the moral law. Peace has this among so many other powerful 
currents against it. Its course is upstream. 


III 


Some of the forces opposed to peace have been named. They are 
many and formidable. Are they forbidding? Do they effectually, 
now and always, veto our enterprises? We must estimate their 
strength to resist. 

Some of the obstacles which, it is thought, are created by nature, 
are not precisely what they are described to be. Or men have reasoned 
loosely from what these are. 

What Darwin meant by “the struggle for existence’’ (to consider 
this for a moment) is true enough. But the reasoning from this 
truth to unending international war is unrigorous. Darwin’s phrase, 
in the hands of those who support this war-idea, is given a special 
meaning which neither Darwin nor the facts of nature would approve. 
The struggle is taken to mean literally fighting, and only fighting. 
Now plants and animals are not always fighting, and their struggle 
for life is not usually a combat literally. Certain insects win in the 
struggle, not because they are good fighters but because they taste 
bad, or can hide, or can procreate more than enough to make good 
their losses. Our quail, our hummingbirds do not survive by out- 
fighting eagles. The monkeys owe their continued existence not to 
defeating lions in open combat, but largely by their intelligence and 
dexterity used to avoid such combats. The apes do not ape the tigers. 
Nations too proud to use their brains for peace need not blame 
nature. Nature compels them neither to go to war nor to keep the 
peace. They may choose. The problem is one of intelligence, of 
political engineering. 

Race prejudice as an obstacle is real but ill-described. It is not 
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what it is said to be. Race prejudice, by the best evidence we have, 
is not nature-made but man-made. It is not an instinct, but a habit, 

Nature’s part in the matter is this: various stocks of men have 
been given various builds of body and a varying look of eye, hair, 
and skin, and probably some differences in their nervous and mental 
powers; and men have also been given the power to dislike. Now 
man himself, not nature, has taken the dislike and has attached it 
to the men of a stock differing from his own; and quite reasonably, 
because he or his ancestors have usually had unpleasant experience 
with them. If they do not fight him, they are found to be uncom- 
fortable to have around; their manners, morals, loyalties are not 
agreeable. Race prejudice is not found in little children; they acquire 
it today from moving pictures, playmates, books, and parents. It is 
an obstacle, for all that, to international understanding; but nature 
has no sole hand in making it. It is man-made and can be unmade 
by man. 

Nor is race prejudice as strong for war today as some think. Wars 
today are waged regardless even of the greatest differences of stock. 
White Italians, it is true, fight black Abyssinians, and yellow Japanese 
fight White Russians or Red Russians. But yellow Japanese are as 
ready to fight with yellow Chinese; indeed they are now at their 
third war with them in fifty years. Our own six wars, in a little more 
than a century and a half, were all with men of our own Caucasian 
race. Germans and French are Caucasians. The World War, in the 
main, was within a single great stock, War does not stand or fall 
with race prejudice. 

The opinion that war must always be, because we have in us 
instinctive pugnacity, is as ill-based on facts and as illogical as the 
opinion about racial prejudice. Anger, it is true, is natural to us, as 
are also our movements of struggle to overcome bodily restraint. 
But like racial prejudice, war is man-made, not nature-made. It is 
acquired. It rests on what is natural; but so does every habit, every 
reaction we acquire. Tobacco smoking is based on the native impulse 
or instinct to breathe and to suck; yet it is a habit, it is acquired. 
The use of the English language is based on the native power in the 
infant to make vocal sounds; yet the language has to be learned. We 
learn to smoke, speak English, and go to war—learn to direct our 
natural powers into novel forms. 

Indeed, the soldier’s behavior is the very opposite of behavior 
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by instinct. In it he takes his natural impulses and beats them into 
submission. He holds by the throat his natural fear of death, his 
natural impulse to rest when fatigued, his natural repugnance toward 
heat, cold, stench, and terrific noise. And this he can do only because 
he has learned to obey and to be loyal. War, in a strict psychological 
sense, is a habit. This kind of action is not to be ended by renaming 
it. The habit still holds as an obstacle to peace. But habits have been 
broken, and our problem has assumed a hopeful form. 

The obstacle in unchanging human nature is the most widely 
regarded of the natural occasions for despair of peace. 

Now it seems to be probable that human nature, as psychologists 
define it, has not changed importantly in the many thousand years 
from Cro-Magnon man to the man of the present day. Human culture 
has changed almost beyond our imagining; the use and fruits of man’s 
native powers have changed; but the native powers themselves are 
probably what they were, thousands of years ago. 

So this must never be out of mind, that even though our nature, 
in the psychologist’s sense, may not change, this does not prevent 
profound changes in human thinking, human conduct, human institu- 
tions. Institutions which had their roots deep in our original con- 
stitution, to which men once clung as passionately as to life itself—the 
feud with its blood-vengeance, human sacrifice in religion, human 
slavery—these and more have been uprooted from the civilized 
world. It was not necessary to change human nature to uproot these 
poisonous things. Nor, probably, shall we need to change human 
nature to be rid of war. The problem of riddance, it is true, has not 
thereby been solved. But the problem has changed its face. It no 
longer requires us to do what demonstrably cannot be done. 

The way is open. And what is even more encouraging, the way has 
already been followed far toward its end. To see the length of this 
journey, to see the solid successes attained, is better than a thousand 
abstractions. Most of us do not recognize what we have already won 
in our work for world peace. 

The world has gone far in the control of fighting among individuals. 
The boy in any civilized community gradually brings under control 
his fighting impulse, induced to do this by his playmates, his family, 
his entire community. His untamed physical efforts to repel and 
injure his opponent become obedient to a code among boys—in our 
English-speaking lands, not to bite, kick, or scratch, not to hit below 
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the belt, not to strike a fellow when he’s down, not to take a fellow 
of less than one’s own size, not to fight with a cripple, not to attack 
a girl. It is a marvelous code, and, more, it is respected. 

And then as the lad comes of age, the lusty fighter, without knowing 
it, turns pacifist. In all the area of his individual affairs, he has 
fought his last fight. Not that his passions have subsided. He still 
may scowl, turn pale, clench his fists, and in his rage say the unsay- 
able. But he does not strike. 

The change in girls, when we understand it, is even more remark- 
able. For it is against greater odds. Girls, our evidence indicates, in 
spite of their calmer mien, are intenser in their anger than are boys. 
But at an earlier age the girl stops her physical combats. She never 
again is free to scratch, slap, and kick; in a practical sense, she is 
pacified. She may be hotly angry, but her anger, her scorn, takes 
other forms of expression. ‘‘’Avin’ no wish to quarrel, Mrs. R.,” 
says the large woman to her neighbor, in Punch, ‘I'll say no more 
abaht yer, but you’re welcome to read me thoughts.’”’ This is hardly 
in the spirit of the angels, but it is not physical violence; it is well 
along the way to be civilized. 

Most citizens, even where crime runs high, have learned, if not 
to love their enemies, yet to hate them with respect. In Chicago, for 
example, where passion often goes into killing, the men who do not 
kill, who control their impulses, are as thousands to one of those 
who lack this control. These thousands, in all affairs between them- 
selves and other individuals, are practicing pacifists. 

Nor is this pacification confined to the behavior of men singly. 
Great progress has been made in the behavior of group toward 
group. The family feud, which once flourished in our Southern moun- 
tains as in other backwaters of the world, is now rare with us. And 
where once there was warfare between city and city—in Greece, 
Italy, Germany, and elsewhere—cities now live at peace with neigh- 
bor cities. 

And larger bodies of men, long at war with one another, have 
come to live at peace. France during her long history has seen the 
armies of her nobles arrayed in battle against one another. What is 
now England was for long the scene of warring kingdoms of the 
English themselves; and the Welsh and English fought each other; 
and the Scots had their warfare of clan with clan, and of highland 
with lowland Scots, and together they fought the English. But at 
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length the area within which war was effectually prohibited was 
enlarged, until wars virtually ended in all Great Britain. And a like 
enlargement of the pacified area created Italy, Germany, and Japan, 
The old behavior of organized warfare was, in all these and many 
other lands, pushed out and out—out of the city, out of the clan 
and the many neighboring clans, out beyond the duchy, beyond 
the principality, the petty kingdom, out over the border of the 
nation, of the confederation, or of the empire. The human effort for 
peace did not begin in the nineteenth century—fostered by peace 
societies. It runs through history, with immense accomplishment now 
before our eyes. Its great results may give us heart. World peace is 
but a late stage of a long historic journey. The obstacles thought to 
be embedded in all living nature, and particularly in mankind, have 
thus far not blocked the way—at least, not for any great length of 
time, nor completely. 


IV 


The degree of success just described says more than this. It speaks 
also of obstacles already named—unbalanced national self-esteem, 
with its patriotism, nationalism, the cherishing of independence or 
sovereignty, its double standard and the accompanying low level 
of international morality. These were named, but not appraised 
in their final power of resistance. All these, or their psychological 
equivalents, have hotly opposed the enlargement of the warless 
areas, but have had to give way. They have been dislodged and 
required to move outward by a steady pressure of events, including 
a pressure of will. 

We shall not be confused by mere names, In the Scottish clans, 
loyalty to clan and chieftain burned as hot against other clans and 
other chieftains as does the loyalty which today we know as patriot- 
ism in France, Denmark, or Japan. The object of the sentiment was 
different, but the sentiment itself had all its present fire. The same 
pride of independence that now is in Great Britain was once in 
separate Wales, separate Scotland, and separate England. The old 
prerogatives of sovereignty were then jealously guarded, as now. 
Autarchy in fact, though not in name, was sought in the German 
cities that once had their own armies, their water supply within 
the walls, their granaries filled against siege. In Peiping there is an 
eminence within the walled region known as the Tartar City, an 
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eminence called Coal Hill, made, it is said, by a ruler who would 
have fuel when his city should be invested by the enemy. Words 
come and go, but the mind is less mobile. Yet these old aims and 
sentiments have not prevented the enlargement of the community. 

And so it has been with nationalism. Some historians have liked 
to tell us that it is recent, as they measure time and as they define 
the word. But its psychological equivalent is old, and has had to 
yield. Men were zealots for their own political body long ago—in 
Sweden, Denmark, Scotland; in Athens, Sparta, and Judea. The 
political zeal for the one people against all others flared up, scorched 
neighbors, was fought down and carried to new frontiers. Nor is the 
double standard and the present degraded level of international 
morals a new thing. The double standard has always been, and 
international morals have, time and again, been at low-water low. 
The obstacle these have been to the advance have slowed it but have 
not been able to stop it. 

Indeed none of the obstacles which have been in review—neither 
obstacles clearly man-made nor obstacles in nature—have had 
strength to prevent the degree now attained of taming men as 
individuals, and of taming them in large bodies. There seems no 
insuperable obstacle to the advance still to be made before the world 
is under some larger measure of law and justice and good will. 


V 


But all this is largely negative. No great social structure, such as 
world peace, will arise merely because there are no insuperable 
obstacles to erecting it. It cannot become a reality unless there are 
foundations for it in human nature at least as solid as those which 
have supported through all these thousands of years the institution 
of war. 

It is time that we meant something fairly definite by “human 
nature.”” And let us mean by it the whole bundle of powers which 
come to us by biological inheritance, our various inborn powers to 
eat, sleep, see, think, to be stirred emotionally, to desire, and to act 
by the conscious guidance we call purpose or will—all these apart 
from the various effects upon them, during a lifetime, from without 
and from within. Now among these are the powers which give what- 
ever of natural basis there is for the activities we are not proud of 
in our fellow men—robbery, lying, bribery, murder, and war. But 
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there are also powers which give what natural basis there is for 
acceptable activities, even admirable activities, such as agriculture, 
the exchange of goods, and the care of children; along with the art 
of healing, of judgment by law, of worship, of deliberating in assem- 
bly, and of keeping the peace. These acceptable things could not be, 
if men were not by nature given the power to like men as well as to 
dislike them, to mate and to associate amicably with others, as well 
as to hate and quarrel with them, to build as well as to destroy, to 
work with others in hunting, tilling, and navigation, and not only 
in war. 

Indeed war itself would be impossible if men were not naturally 
sociable, given to the life of the family, the village, and the tribe, 
from which come city and State. An army, even an army of savages, 
is a body of cooperators, and has as its foundation the natural readi- 
ness to associate with others and to share in their interests. Peace 
must exist within the army, in order to create the army and to give 
it morale, even as peace today must exist behind the army to support 
it. For we here mean by peace, not mere idleness, not the mere 
absence of physical violence, but the fundamental ordering of a 
society by which there is opportunity to be busied, alone or with 
others, in food getting, food making, the building of house and home, 
in the training of young, and in a hundred other activities that 
bring reward. Peace, in fact, makes war possible, and has broader 
natural foundations than war. It calls more of man’s native powers 
into action, and gives them freer play. Our enlarged structure of 
peace thus has bedrock on which to stand. 

It is by a strange perversity that we so often see only deceit, lust, 
and cruelty at the core of man’s being, calling these the real man, 
and calling ourselves, when we see them, realists. This is a form of 
negative hallucination, well known in hypnotism, in which the patient 
cannot mentally see what is plain before his eyes. The hospital, the 
university, and the cathedral are not creatures in the clouds, without 
basis in natural man. They, too, are products of our native powers, 
by training come into their own. Realism become scientific sees 
that these splendid things are no less real than the deliberate slaughter 
of one’s fellows. They are no less real and they are more widely con- 
genial to our powers. 
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VI 


One more thing we should ask before we close. Will there be 
motives for extending the peace which now is confined within the 
nation’s border? Will not the peoples of the world be content to have 
it rest there? Unless there are powerful incentives, the goal will never 
be reached; the powers in opposition—patriotism above the boiling 
point, the cult of sovereignty, the dogma that the ten commandments 
are for use oniy within the tribe—these powerful opponents will 
prevail. 

I believe there are powerful motives for advance, capable of 
becoming more powerful, year by year. They are motives, desires, 
long frustrated by the old chaos. Nations great and small are becom- 
ing aware that certain deep desires of theirs cannot be satisfied in 
a society disrupted, like a shattered earthen vessel. Let me speak of 
but three of these great national desires. 

The desire for wealth is one of these, a desire not felt by mil- 
lionaires alone or by men longing to be millionaires, but also by 
men and women busied with the plain human need of food, clothing, 
roof, health, play, and education. Men generally have not a tithe 
of what they should have of these. And in trying to fill the lack, na- 
tions stand in one another’s way and trick one another. War is 
beginning to be recognized as one of the chief causes for failure here. 
Nor is the failure seen to come only from a nation’s own wars, but 
from other nations’ wars, from wars anywhere. And the frustration 
comes not alone in wartime, but in peacetime spent in expending 
wealth and effort in recovering from the last war and in preparing 
for the one to come. These preparations include all manner of things 
which impede the production of wealth and its flow into the most 
humane channels. Ten billion dollars a year now goes into world 
arming. A world that had become a community would not use in 
this way a hundredth of this mountain of wealth. And a world become 
a community could produce manifold more wealth than now. 

The desire for wealth, powerful as never before in the world, 
will swerve, now one way and now another. But with intelligence 
and time and the heaping experience of war chaos, it will steadily 
point toward a world under communal law. 

The desire for justice is another motive power. It is strong, but 
bewildered by the presence of danger at the gates. Let us imagine 
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ourselves in terror of deadly combat with another, and then see how 
justly we shall think of him. Any concession which justice suggests 
that we make to him, must not be made; for it will increase his power. 
As things stand, we cannot be sure but that he already is too strong; 
we need every ounce of resource we have. France has said, this year, 
that she cannot help Germany in some of the economic things wanted 
by Germany, for France has no assurance but that this access to 
German strength would be turned against France herself. In thinking, 
as all the world does, of raw materials and markets and a fair avenue 
to these for all, shall we not be balked at every point by the prospect 
of war? Small nations cannot be expected to give from their small 
holdings. Will the greatest possessors willingly make the next- 
greatest possessors to be equal partners with themselves? Would 
these next-greatest possessors freely share their present great pos- 
sessions with Denmark, Czechoslovakia, and Switzerland? The next- 
to-the-greatest want all their strength and more, for their expected 
contest with the greatest. Not only the law, but Justice herself is 
silent in such a case. 

Of justice this must be added. Even when in time of peace there 
is a will to be just, there can be little of justice where each claimant 
is his own judge and sheriff. Thousands of years of experience—we 
might call it psychological experiment—with armed bravoes and 
ordeal by fire, by throwing the plaintiff into the sacred river, by 
filling the defendant’s mouth with dry rice, have convinced every 
now-civilized people that justice within its own land can come in no 
such way. Even sheer chance is juster than the desire for justice when 
this desire is dominated by self-interest. There must be the dis- 
interested judge, the disinterested sheriff, set there by a will above 
the disputants. International justice can come only in this manner. 
It can come only through a community of nations ready to give 
office to judge and police, and to give support to them, in season 
and out. 

The desire for justice, which now is found in many nations, is 
trampled down by the panic fear that others will be stronger than 
ourselves, indeed that they will be as strong as ourselves. It is deformed 
into a shrill demand for the nation’s own rights, which is but half 
of justice, is injustice. Until there is a community of nations, the 
strong will get their due, together with much that is due their 
neighbors. The growing discontent with such unfair results is a motive 
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for a world under law. Those who today are urging that justice come 
first, before we establish law and government, should remember 
that only by the methods of law and communal government can 
there be the just rearrangements they seek. 

The desire for adequate national defense is the last of the three 
great motives for our purpose. It moves nations mightily and rightly. 
For with immense labor has the national life been attained; and this 
great achievement must be kept secure. 

The strength of this desire is revealed not only by the wealth 
devoted to it—ten billion dollars a year, as was stated—but by the 
lives—forty-one million lives of soldiers and civilians, it has expertly 
been estimated—sacrificed in the World War. The desire to defend 
the national life is, one can hardly doubt, the most powerfully organ- 
ized motive in the world today. 

And yet its present action is almost futile. The case is as though 
the nations had used their best wits to make one another defenseless. 
The war machinery of the world, held in separate nations’ hands, 
mounting in quantity and in deadliness, has increased the danger 
rather than diminished it. It is as though a mining camp, becoming 
at last impatient of its frequent murders, decided to end them. So 
each miner buys himself two automatic pistols instead of his one 
old shooting-iron. And then, finding that these have not accom- 
plished the desired result—for there are more killings than ever— 
bethink them, each, to add to the two automatics a machine gun 
apiece and a capped stick of dynamite for use against the neighbor’s 
house—‘‘insurance against trouble,”’ they say, as they carry these 
goods home. 

The nations will not continue along their present course forever. 
They will in time smile at the old patter—that this mounting arma- 
ment is insurance against war. For it neither prevents war, nor does 
it—like real insurance—pay the losses of war when war comes. 
Japan’s armament does not prevent her wars with China; on the 
contrary, it is her means of waging them. And so with Italy. The 
most that can be said for the present method of national defense 
is that, to the few who can outstrip their neighbors in the race of 
armament, it gives promise of victory when the war comes. Against 
war itself, against recurring war, it can give but the slightest promise. 

The real defense of nations can come only as it comes to individuals 
in a city, in a State. Here the body of citizens, with a common will 
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to end lawlessness, organize themselves to defend any citizen, and 
to establish court, law, and police. Only when the society of nations, 
coming to a right spirit in its leading members, is ready to act in 
concert—at first perhaps only in condemnation and indignation, 
and then in restriction of social, diplomatic, commercial, and financial 
intercourse, until finally, when all else has been tried, there is resort 
to action by police—only by such concerted action, of which we are 
now in the earliest stages, can the nations be defended against the 
lawless. The desire for national defense, now unsatisfied, will urge 
nations to become a community. 

These three desires—for wealth, for justice, and for defense—are 
available as motive power in our work. And with them are other 
motives expressed in the growing alarm lest our world’s most precious 
cultura! possessions be Jost in utter disorder. The fear of what another 
world war would do to many nations, belligerents and neutrals 
both, is chilling the spirit of the bravest men. They do not attempt to 
face what would come to us and ail others by a world war after the 
next, and by another, if strength still remains, after that. For there 
must be a stout will, an intelligent and concerted will, or this will 
be the sequence. But far on this side of such a doom, there would be 
chaos in the highest things of life. Our universities would be schools 
of fanatic prejudice, our morals the morals of the shell-shocked, our 
religion a cult of tribal and savage gods. War can do this to nations; 
we see it done in the mere preparation for war. Such damage to the 
spirit after further war would heed no national boundaries; it would 
spread, like pestilence, over continents and across seas. 

Nations seeing the menace have begun to make common cause 
against it, taking hesitant steps. They have begun to see, our nation 
now with the rest, that none of them acting singly can avert the 
danger, that not all of them at once, but acting in disunion, can avert 
it. They are moving toward larger cooperation, toward a communal 
interest, and communal instruments to protect and advance that 
interest. 

The great community is coming by no revolution; it is already 
here in large measure. Nature below man, nature in man, is not 
against its coming in larger measure. We have the powers needed 
to fill the measure full, Human nature and human culture, for all 
their stubborn resistance, offer us still greater powers of advance. 
The immense gains to be had call us farther along the way. What 
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is afoot is led not by visionaries, but by statesmen of vision. The ideal 
of the society of nations become a commonwealth of nations, is 
attainable. It will, I feel confident, be attained. And Americans 
will be proud, I believe, to see their nation again among the disci- 
plined resolute leaders in this great enterprise. 
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